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TONE).—For cn Oratorios, etc.—47, Caldervale Road, 
Elm Rad, Clank um Park, S.W EN GLISH: HYMNS: 


R. ALE XANDER TUCKER (Principal BASS in 
the City Temple Choir).—‘ Mr. Alexander Tucker is the happy Their Authors and History. 
possessor of a fine deep bass voice, of great purity and strength, and is 
By the late REV. S. W. DUFFIELD. 
Third Edition, Revised, 678 pp., 10s. 


a welcome addition to the concert platform, where good basses are 


rare.”—Our Celebrities, July 1891.—5, ‘Eskdale Villas, 

A book that thousands want. Cites in alphabetical order 
the first lines of over 1500 Hymns. Under each is given 
a brief biographical sketch of the author, circumstances 
attending its composition, and incidents in connection with 
Exhaustive indexes to authors, to first lines, and to 





somewhat 
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authenticated incidents are given. American as well as 
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Tue Baptist Missionary Society recently held a 
centenary celebration at the Crystal Palace. During 
the day some of the young folks indulged in various 
sports, including running races. The Sword and 
Trowel is very severe about this, and speaks in no 
measured words. Did the writer of this condemna- 
tion never indulge in innocent races? If so, we 
should imagine he is a namby-pamby, pulpy sort 
of being. ‘Boys will be boys,” and Baptist boys 
are, we hope, no different from other youths. Let 
them have their innocent mirth and sport by all 
means, They will be better Christians for it. 





Tue removal of the Rev. F. B. Meyer from 
Regent’s Park to Christ Church, Westminster, is 
the subject of much comment in religious circles. 
Mr. Meyer has done little or nothing to encourage 
good music at Regent’s Park. We hope he will 
not try and lower the high standard of the music 
at Christ Church, which has always been a feature 
of the services at this church. Messrs. F. G. 
Edwards and J. R. Griffiths have both worked 
hard, while they have respectively held the position 
of organist, to make the musical service what it 


| should be. It will be a great pity if the result 
of many years’ labour should be disturbed. 





A CORRESPONDENCE has been going on in the 
British Weekly on “The Choice of Hymns,” the 
chief complaint being that the old-fashioned hymns 
are now rarely used and others selected which, 
though possibly suitable for private devotion, are 
wholly unsuitable for congregational singing. One 
writer declares that the tunes are “of such a 
character that few but the choir can join in them.” 
It is impossible to please everybody, but tunes 
should certainly be thoroughly congregational. 





Mr. D. S. Satmonp, of Glasgow, who is a member 
of the Free Church General Assembly’s Praise 
Committee, recently gave a very interesting lecture 
at Killin on the Service of Praise. He strongly 
insisted on church praise being congregational, and 
not a vicarious service by a choir or soloists. Per- 
formances of music were out of place in ordinary 
church services. The church is not the place for 
music merely to be listened to. In these days of 
advanced musical culture it is not possible to pro- 
vide music in ordinary congregations at all com- 
parable to what is to be heardsat concerts. If 
musical societies can only give a few concerts in 
the year, how can a church choir be expected to 
keep up interest, Sabbath after Sabbath, by musical 
performances ? 





Mr. SALmonp, referring to the organ question 
which so much disturbs the minds of some of 
our Scotch friends, maintained that no important 
principle was involved in the use of instrumental 
aid in congregational praise. The organ question 
was only a musical question. Mere music was not 
praise, and no one who allowed a pitch pipe to 
sound the first note of a tune could object to an 
instrument helping with the second and third even 
to the end of the tune. The organ was only a help 
to human infirmity, the same as a hearing trumpet. 





Mr. SaLwonp advocated a larger sphere for church 
choirs than the mere leading of the Sabbath praise. 
He enlarged upon the many benefits choir members 
could both receive and bestow in the organisation 
of a lively congregation. He thought no church 
did its duty unless it countenanced musical and 
literary recreations for its adherents. The Christian 
Church must partake in the great work of social 
reformation by doing more than keeping open 
doors for only two or three hours on the Lord’s 
Day. The cultivation of music, both for its own 
sake as a refinement and as an agent in evangelistic 
and temperance work, provided a worthy sphere 
of Christian activity. Some young people might 
take part in this who could not be got to take an 
interest in other branches of congregational work. 





Voca.ists who want to take lessons from Sims 
Reeves can now do so at the Guildhall School, on 
paying at the rate of thirty shillings an hour. 
There are, however, plenty of equally efficient 





teachers who charge much less, 
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Tue Pall Mall says: “A device for the better | 


manipulation of organ stops has been patented by | 


a musician in Cincinnati. The present method of 
working them by hand may almost be described 
as a fine art, even if only the physical effort be 
considered. With several scores of stops on either 
side of his keyboard, the organist is obliged— 
sometimes at painfully frequent intervals—to 
rapidly rearrange them so as to produce quali- 
tative contrasts in succeeding passages, or to 
effect what is sometimes called a building up of 
sound in a long crescendo, Occasionally the altera- 
tions required are so numerous and complicated 
that if the organist is unassisted he is obliged to 
cover the operation with a sustained chord, or an 
interval of silence, in either case longer than would 
satisfy the strict demands of art. All this is ob- 
viated by the new American invention. Its principle 


is the drawing or replacing of any group of stops | 
| party of twelve working people who were having 


by a single movement of the hand. Before beginning 
his recital, the organist can arrange for a long series 
of groupings in the order that hedesires. Whena 
change from the first group is necessary, a single 
movement returns all the stops to their places. 
Each one of them at once becomes eligible for 
regrouping, and such as are wanted automatically 
take their places in the next combination the 
moment it is drawn. Although designed for such 
wonderful achievements, the apparatus is by no 
means complicated in structure. It is probably 
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The Sunday-school Union is about to-publish a 
new “Sunday-school Hymnal.” With the view of 
obtaining the opinion of Sunday-school teachers 
generally, prizes for the Best Hundred Hymns are 
offered, The adjudication will be conducted as 
follows. The naming of a hymn will be regarded 
as the equivalent of a vote, and an editorial list 
will be made of the hymns in the order of the 


_ preference shown by the competitors. The list 


which contains the largest number of hymns 
having the highest number of votes will be ad- 
judged the first, and so on. 

ReciininG comfortably one day on the top of the 
Great Orme’s Head at Llandudno, and with not a 
soul in sight, we were suddenly aroused from a 


| reverie by the sound of sweet and powerful voices 
| blending in rich harmony. We felt compelled to 


go at once in search of the vocalists, and found a 


a day’s outing. For half an hour or so we listened 


' to them as they joined in singing hymns and short 
| anthems in the true Welsh style, and evidently 


destined to stimulate the development of musical | 


composition in a new direction, for the organist | 
engaged the services of Mons. Riviere and his 


will now be able, by the use of rapid changes of 
voicing, to reproduce many orchestral effects which 
have hitherto been impracticable.” 





Mr. Josepu B ‘(, Mr. Walter Parratt, and | & see 
Re NE NE : na ae | Some church authorities would do well to ponder 


Mr. W. G. Cousins have recently received the | 


honour of knighthood. 





Sik JoserpH Barney has taken a_ prominent 
position, especially in connection with choral and 


church music. As conductor of the Royal Choral | 


Society he has done excellent work. His composi- 
tions have always been popular. His work at 
Eton and his efforts at St. Ann’s, Soho, are well 
known. As Principal of the Guildhall School of 


Music we look for great things, and we shall not be | 


disappointed. 





Sir WALTER Parratt is essentially a solid rather 


than a brilliant man. He has done little in the | 





way of composition, and beyond being a good | 


organist has not made any great mark in the 


musical world. He has a remarkable memory, | 


and it is stated that when only ten years of age 


he could play Bach’s forty-eight fugues without — 
notes, It is also said that he once played these | 


fugues on the organ, while blindfold he dictated 
the moves for three games of chess simultaneously. 
He has been organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, since 1882. 





WE shall resume our “ Scotch Notes” next 
month. 


with much satisfaction tothemselves. It was really 
delightful. What would be thought of a party of 


| East Enders on Hampstead Heath, or on a boat 


bound for Southend, spending the day in hymn- 
singing ? When that happens, there will certainly 
be much less poverty than there is now. 





WueEn the pier at Llandudno was erected, it 
did not pay. The directors, a few years ago, 


orchestra, and at once the shareholders received 
a very handsome dividend, Of course we cannot 
compare a church to a pier; but the influence of 
good music as an attraction is here clearly shown. 


over this. 





Wuat is a “Ranter’s Band”? The Vicar of 
Crewe Green has been much disturbed in his mind 
by such a band. For some years it has been the 
custom to hold an annual festival in the vicarage 
grounds to provide. funds for the church choir 
expenses. This year the committee engaged the 
services of the Weston Band, Weston being a large 
township contiguous to Crewe Green parish. Two 
days before the féte the vicar objected to this band, 
which he described as a “ Ranter’s Band.” The 
committee were annoyed at this opposition, and 
rather than not carry out the engagement with 
the band, they arranged to hold the party else- 
where. The vicar thought the band was a “ village 
dissenting band,” but it is stated that the band is 
not attached to any place of worship. Lord Crewe 
sympathised with the committee, and has promised 
his own grounds for the féte next year. 





Mr. MINSHALL proposes to repeat a large portion 
of the recent Crystal Palace programme at the 


_ City Temple, in connection with the Thursday 


concerts, on November 3rd, at 7.30 p.m. He will 
be glad to hear from choirs willing to assist on 
the occasion. An intimation as to the number of 
voices is requested, 
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Song-Accompaniments. 
By Annetra J. HAtcipay. 


I WONDER if all vocalists have encountered the same 
difficulties that I have, in being forced at times to 
sing to the playing of very indifferent or absolutely 
incapable accompanists ? 

Surely, although it is usually considered an easy 
task, the art of playing an accompaniment ably and 
well, yes, and with a certain mixture of judicious help- 
fulness, requires as much genius and adaptability as is 
necessary for a solo player. 
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and the French are the most troublesome, as they 
bestow such an earnest regard to the significance of the 
words. : 

An accompanist can greatly add to or spoil the effect 
of a song. Frequently the vocalist receives unbounded 
applause, a large share of which is undoubtedly due to 
the accompanist. 

Let me say in conclusion that if he who endeavours 
to accompany a song only tries at the same time to put 


| himself in sympathy with the singer, to do intelligently 


In the first place, one should be a facile sight-reader | 


to render an accompaniment correctly at first trial ; 


failing in this, he had best not attempt impromptu | 


accompanying, but should devote himself to a serious, 
conscientious study of the score as he would a solo 
composition. An accompaniment should be easily 


handled, but at the same time with perfect correctness, | 


otherwise the voice part is hampered and the exsemdle 
effect invariably spoiled. 


Unless one is a good solo player, he should never 
attempt to execute accompaniments that as a solo | 


piece would be vastly beyond him. Take, for instance, 
many of the songs of Schumann, Schubert, Gounod, 
and Rossini. 


I have frequently known accompanists, otherwise | 
very good, to wait for the singer beside them to turn | 


the page. Of course, this usually occurs at small 
gatherings, where the singer stands directly at the side 
of the player and reads from the same score; but 
small audiences undoubtedly merit as much courtesy 
as large ones, and for the singer to be obliged to bend 
forward and turn the leaf often necessitates an error 
in breathing, or pronunciation, or emission of tone, and 
thereby the audience is cheated out of the note that 
would probably have been faultless. Here I would 
say to’each embryo accompanist, Be ready for the first 
and last bar of every page; iet your watchwords be 
alpha and omega, and the chances are your accompani- 
ment will be much less slovenly rendered than if you 
caused the person at your side, who is often thoroughly 
frightened and distrustful of himself, to do it for you. 
Speaking of the timidity of singers, that is something 
against which the accompanist should arm himself. 
His aim should be, beside helping the singer, to 
strengthen and support him in weak places, and to 
endeavour to the best of his ability to cover defects 
which may creep in. I have always found and noticed 
that the best accompanists are those who sing them- 
selves, either more or less. Such are much more 
rapid in comprehending the subtle shades of a note or 





word ; they are more e rapport with the singer; ina | 


word, they grasp at once both sides of the situation. 
As to professional accompanists, some of the best, I 
believe, have been and are excellent linguists. Being 
required to play, as they are, for almost all nationalities, 
it goes without saying that a knowledge, even if slight, 
of the language in which his singer is speaking, is a 
great help to the accompanist. Of all nations the 
Italians are perhaps the most easy to be accompanied, 
because their singing is so spontaneous and traditional, 


his share of the interpretation, the result cannot but 
be pleasing and satisfactory to both performer and 
audience. 





Qonconformist Church Mrgans. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ECCLES, NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 


Built by Messrs. Hill & Son, London. 
Great Organ. 


1. Open Diapason... ‘ : : ; envi’ 
2. Stopped Diapason . : é ; ; aoe 
3. Salicional 4 ; ‘ ‘ : oe 
4. Wald Flute é ‘ q ; _ 
5. Principal. ‘ ; ’ ; - - Sm sa 
6. Twelfth . ; : j P ‘ ee 
7. Fifteenth 2 
8. Trumpet . 8 


Swell Organ. 


- 
an 


g. Bourdon . 

10. Open Diapason 

11. Stopped Diapason . 

12. Salicional <eie 

13. Vox Angelica . 

14. Lieblich Flute . 

15. Principal. , ' . ‘ ; 
16. Fifteenth , . ‘ P , ‘ 
17. Mixture (2 ranks) d F 
18. Double Bassoon 

19. Oboe 

20. Cornopean 

21. Clarion 


| nF onmmoco 


> ooo 


Choir Organ (in a Swell), 


22. Dulciana. 

23. Gedact 

24. Suabe Flute 

25. Gemshorn 

26. Flautina . 

27. Clarionet , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
28. Vox Humana. : ‘ ‘ 7 


oonkr OC 


Pedal Organ. 


29. Open Diapason. ebicts ~Aleotybe bone 
30. Bourdon . Sih Jhel tw SPIE Sa ceni? ane 
31. Woloncello ... RP Be OR 


Couplers, etc. 


32. Swell to Great. | 35- Great to Pedal, 
33. Swell to Choir, 36. Choir to Pedal. 
34. Swell to Pedal. | 37. Tremulant. 
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Music at Gpton Chapel, Lambeth. 


In the year 1785, a secession of members from the 
church meeting at Mitchell Street, St. Luke’s, led 
to the foundation of a new church at Green Walk, 
by Blackfriars Road, and in less than twelve 
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and exactly in line with it, within two feet of the 
organist himself. The remainder of the choir 
occupy seats at the rounded corners of the gallery ; 
so that in point of fact the whole choir is ranged in 
a crescent, the line being unbroken save by the 
organ-stool. Thus the organist has every member 
of the choir within view, and being himself placed 
in a somewhat eminent position, can be easily 
seen by every member. One other thing must 
be noticed: that the choir seats are provided with 
those handy book-rails which I have had occasion 
several times to commend in these columns. 

The church belongs to the Baptist denomination, 
but its comparative proximity to the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle has not terrified it into a repulsion for 
organs. Somewhere about ten years ago Messrs. 
Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield, erected for some 
#500 an organ which I must regard as wonder- 
fully cheap. It is a very effective instrument, of 
course a little old-fashioned—so quickly does the 
organ-builder’s art advance—in some of its details, 
but leaving little to be desired as regards quality of 
tone and general efficiency. 1 was particularly 
struck with the excellence of the principal pedal 
stop, the open diapason. 

In another respect besides its possession of an 


| organ Upton Chapel shows a vast contrast to the 


cathedral of its denomination. Music, and good 
music, is evidently thought highly of. But this 
appreciation is swaddled in curious conditions. 
The part taken by the congregation is strictly 


| limited to hymns, while sanctus and anthems are 
_as strictly confined to the choir. And here again 


some of the music seems cut off from the service 


| proper. The choir sing a sanctus as the minister 


enters the pulpit, while the congregation—such of 


| them as are punctual—remain seated. And one of 


months James Upton, a young married man of | 
_ before the organist’s voluntary. Some few members 


twenty-seven, became first pastor of the church. 
Under him the church grew mightily and pre- 
vailed ; its vigour showed itself in manifold ways ; 
its meeting-house had to be enlarged. After forty- 
eight years of service Mr. Upton died, and his 
church underwent a series of vicissitudes; and 
when, in 1862, the site of the chapel was required 
for railway purposes, the present chapel and 
schools, situated exactly opposite Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, were erected, and appropriately named after 
the first pastor. For the past fifteen years the 
church has been under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. W. Williams ; and in these days of half-empty 
churches it is pleasant to be able to record that 
the church membership numbers five hundred and 
more, and that every sitting in the chapel is let. 

I visited Upton Chapel on a Sunday morning in 


June. It is an extremely well-built and well- | 


arranged as well as comfortable structure. The 
premises include, besides the chapel and the usual 
vestries, a lecture-hall, a schoolroom with many 
adjacent classrooms, and a ladies’ room. “ The 
decoration in the chapel is very neat and attractive. 
All the seats are arranged to face the pulpit ; there 
are very capacious galleries; and the organ oc- 
cupies a gallery behind the pulpit. The arrangement 
of the choir-seats is very happy. Six lady singers 


are placed three on each side of the organist’s stool, | 


the anthems is sung immediately after the service, 


of the congregation stayed to listen; the great majo- 
rity went home. But to take the service in order. 

First was a sanctus, the music to which was a 
strange juxtaposition by the organist of the well- 
known air from Ezjah, usually associated with the 
words “Hear then in heaven,” with Stainer’s 
“Sevenfold Amen.” I cannot say that this arrange- 
ment is entirely unobjectionable. The two pieces 
are so well known in their original and individual 
forms that it is with a kind of shock they are heard 
to other words. And the difference in rhythm 
between the two is quite sufficient to mark the 
dividing-line, and continuity thereby suffers. 

Next came the hymn “O worship the King,” to 
the usual tune, numbered 121 in the “ Bristol Tune 
Book.” The hymn-book in use is “ Psalms and 
Hymns,” the admirable collection issued in its 
enlarged form under the sympathetic editorial 
care of the Rev, J. T. Wigner in 1883. In the 
selection of tunes, the organist at Upton Chapel 
draws on the “ Bristol Tune Book ” and on “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” occasionally using MS. 
tunes composed by himself and others. The 
second hymn was ‘“‘The Son of God goes forth 
to war,” sung to Ellacombe; and the other hymns 
sung were “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” to Dr. 
Dykes’ splendid tune (No. 277, “ Hymns Ancient 
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and Modern”), “Light of those whose weary 
dwelling,” to S#. Oswald, also by Dr. Dykes, and 
“Now ‘thank we all our God,” to the old choral 
as found in “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
No. 379. 

In the singing of hymns excellence depends 
chiefly on two things—time and expression. I 
have no hesitation in saying that in regard to 
time the choir and congregation at Upton Chapel 
succeeded as well as any that I ever heard. There 
was no dragging whatever: choir and congregation 
were as one, This was especially noticeable in 
the hymn “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” in which 
the organist has been long accustomed to put into 
practice a change of time which was suggested in 
a recent number of this JouRNAL ; namely a quick- 
ening of the time at the words “Then, with my 
waking thoughts Bright with Thy praise.” Here 
there was absolutely no confusion : the congregation 
took up the new time without the least hesitation, 
thus showing that a change for which there is an 
intelligible reason, and which is consistently carried 
out, may be easily effected even with a large con- 
gregation. Iam disposed to think that the hymn 
“Light of those whose weary dwelling ” was taken 
a little too rapidly; the tune Sé Oswald, bright 
though it is, has a certain dignity which is lost if 
the tune be taken too fast. 

In the other matter, expression, the singing at 
Upton Chapel did not excel, though it reached, the 
average. It is of course always a matter of very 
great difficulty to induce a congregation to pay 
sufficient attention to light and shade; but surely 
one might naturally expect a little bating of breath 
at the words “ Frail children of dust, and feeble as 
frail.” The choir and organ indeed did subdue 
their tones, but the congregation, who without a 
doubt do take an enthusiastically interested part in 
the hymn-singing, sang out those words very lustily. 
But the reason of this is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that Mr. Williams, the pastor, has the 
inestimable faculty of attracting young people, of 
whom there are a large number in the congrega- 
tion, and these had naturally not arrived at that 
period of life when 


“We lose youth’s paradise, and gain 
A world of duty and of pain,” 


and so could not be supposed to throw any appre- 
ciable amount of feeling into words expressing 
a hypothetical frailty and feebleness. And again, 
in the hymn “ The Son of God goes forth to war,” 
the words 
“Like Him, with pardon on his tongue 
In midst of mortal pain, 
He prayed for them that did the wrong :— 
Who follows in his train ?” 


and the words 
“O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train!” 
‘demand a much more subdued rendering than I 
can honestly say they on this occasion received, 

I have already said that the hymns, so far as the 
congregation is concerned, form the whole musical 
service; but before speaking of the anthems, I 
must pause for a word of congratulation, and 














another of inquiry. I congratulate the people of 
Upton Chapel on their hearty singing, and on their 
admirable selection of tunes. The tunes from 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” were quite as 
well known, and quite as admirably sung, as those 
from the “ Bristol Tune Book,” and a church so 
supplied may be satisfied. But why, may I ask, do 
not the congregation share in the anthem or the 
sanctus? 1 know that sometimes unmusical 
pastors are terrible obstacles in the way of the 
advancement of congregational singing; but I 
judge from one little characteristic mark that Mr. 
Williams is by no means unmusical. On the 
contrary he loves music, for he joined heartily 
in the hymns, and while the anthem was being 
sung his hand beat time on his desk. That is my 
little indicator. No man who disliked music would 
let his hand move to the rhythm; he would rather 
be turning oVer the notes of his sermon. But if 
his hand, why not his voice ? 

It would not have been becoming in the congre- 
gation on this occasion to share in the anthem, for 
it was Bennett’s “ God is a Spirit,” sung practically 
unaccompanied, as was proper, by four voices. 
The beautiful quartet was admirably sung ; the 
voices were evenly balanced, and points of expres- 
sion were carefully attended to. After the service 
Goss’s “O taste and see” was sung. I was not 
pleased with this. The congregation was dis- 
persing, and the anthem was taken at a far too 
rapid pace, and was sadly lacking in expression. 
But what could be expected? Nothing is so likely 
to encourage half-hearted singing as the spectacle 
of a congregation going home to dinner. 

The organist and choirmaster at Upton Chapel, 
appointed nine years ago, is Mr. H. Ford Benson, 
whose likeness accompanies this article. Mr. 
Benson is an enthusiast in his work, and has that 
mechanical facility which even enthusiasm does not 
render superfluous. His opening voluntary was 
the “Quis est homo ?” duet from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, played with good registration and careful 
phrasing. The closing voluntary should have been 
Mendelssohn’s “Cornelius” March, but the long 
anthem after the service, and a short choir practice 
after that, necessitated the curtailment of the march. 
After the first prayer Mr. Benson played a short 
interlude while late-comers found their seats, an 
admirably charitable way of covering a multitude 
of sinners. There are two points on which I am 
disposed, not hypercritically | hope, to join issue 
with Mr. Benson. In the first place, he is rather 
inclined, I think, to adopt a too rapid pace for 
cheerful hymns. It is beyond cavil the duty of an 
organist to prevent drawling and sleepy singing, 
but he must also guard against erring in the 
opposite .direction. In the second place, Mr, 
Benson has a habit of preluding every tune which 
he plays over with a few introductory chords or 
arpeggios, after the manner of some accompanists 
of songs. I quite fail to see that anything is to be 
gained by this. The playing over of a tune is 
sufficient preparation for choir and congregation, 
and as to songs, the composer’s written prelude 
is equally all-sufficient. 

Mr. Benson has excellent qualities as an accom- 
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panist. He frequently, but not extravagantly, 
varies his combinations; his style is crisp and 
decisive, and he shows very considerable powers 
of appreciation of the sentiments of the words, and 


great skill in expressing them, He has got about | 


him a good choir, whom he has evidently trained 
carefully and well. Each part is well represented : 
there were some twenty-seven ladies and gentlemen 
present at the service | attended; their voices 
blended well, and they clearly have caught a 
portion of their leader’s enthusiasm. I was in- 
formed that the choir is properly organised under 
regular officials ; that the congregation, collectively 
and individually, take much interest in its success ; 
that concerts are at various times given ; and that 
the choir finances are in a very satisfactory state. 
Altogether, | was well pleased with the musical 
arrangements and with the way in which the 
music was rendered. But 1 think’ the congre- 
gation, who sing the hymns so well, might share 
in an anthem now and then, 


About the Did Metrical Psalms. 


By J. Curnsperr Happen, 


WALKING on one occasion in company with Charles II, 
the witty, but, alas! also profligate, Earl of Rochester 
happened to pass a chapel at the time the precentor 
was singing a psalm from the old version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. The music, perhaps, did not come up to 


Rochester's ideal of what music should be, or at any | 
rate he deemed the opportunity too good to be lost of | 


showing his remarkable readiness of wit and powers 
of satire, and he at once saluted the ear of his royal 
companion with this impromptu: 
“ Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David's Psalms 
To make the heart right glad; 
But had it been King David’s fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By heaven, 'twould set him mad.” 

A perusal of the old versicn to-day suggests the idea 
that most of us would be more amused than “mad ” 
were Sternhold and Hopkins to find a place once more 
in our churches. For, indeed, the Sternhold psalms 
are, aS a whole, sad doggerel. Quaint old Thomas 
Fuller remarked of them that “their piety was better 
than their poetry,” and James Montgomery was right 
when he said that their supposed adherence to the 
original was nothing more than the resemblance of the 
dead to the living. Here are two verses taken at ran- 
dom from different psalms, which will give our readers 
a very good idea of the powers of the versifiers :— 

‘He digs a ditch and delves it deep, 
In hope to hurt his brother ; 
But he shall fall into the pit 
That he dig'd up for other.” 
‘eet like a fool I almost slipt, 
My feet began to slide ; 
\nd ere I wist, even at a pinch, 


My steps away ’gan glide.” 


Ot these specimens of the old Psalter of our fore- 
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fathers it may surely be said that their humour is at 
any rate equal to their devotion. In England from the 
very first the version passed through a fire of adverse 
criticism from the better educated class of people. 
“ Almost every scribbler thought he could improve 
upon it. But the few who tried their hands at a 
metrical version failed to produce anything more satis- 
factory. Lampooned by wits, Sternhold bore the brunt 
of the ridicule of psalm-singing.” Edward Phillips, the 
Cavalier poet, wrote of congregations :— 
‘Singing with woful noise, 

Like a crack’d saints’ bell, jarring in the steeple, 

Tom Sternhold's wretched prick-song for the people.” 
Still, the “ wretched prick-song” continued to be used 
by the people. The literary qualities of the Psalms 
were probably never thought of, but instead the people 
came to regard them with a kind of holy reverence, and 
no doubt considered the criticisms to which they were 
subjected as merely the objections of irreligious minds. 

But let us see how the old version came into exist- 
ence, and who were its authors in addition to the two 
whose names it bears. Thomas Sternhold, who laid 
the foundation of the Psalter, is generally described 
as a native of Hampshire. Of his early life we know 
nothing, except that he was educated at Oxford, which 
he left without taking a degree. He became Groom 
of the Robes to Henry VIII., and afterwards to 
Edward VI., to whom he dedicated the first edition of 
his psalms, and in whose service he died in 1549. It 
is a curious fact that Clement Marot, the joint author 
with Beza of the first metrical Psalter in French, 
occupied exactly the same post at the French Court as 
Sternhold did at the English. There is, however, as 
has often been remarked, very little real resemblance 
between the godly, sober Englishman and the brilliant 
poet of France; nor, beyond the fact that Marot’s 
success may have suggested the task, is there any trace 
of Marot’s influence on Sternhold. The latter appears 
to have been touched by the religious revival of his 
time, and while we are told by Strype that he originally 
composed his psalms for his own “ godly solace,” there 
is some evidence that he meant them to take the place 
of the improper songs used about the Court. 

Sternhold’s first edition, published about 1547, con- 
tained only nineteen psalms, but by the year 1549 
these had been considerably added to, and an edition 


| was now issued containing in all thirty-seven psalms 


by Sternhold, and seyen by a new versifier, John 
Hopkins. Sternhold was dead by this time, and 
Hopkins seems to have taken the editorial care of 
the infant Psalter. The preface to his own psalms, 
printed by themselves after those of Sternhold, is 
quaint and interesting: ‘‘ Thou hast here (gentle reader) 
unto the psalms that were drawn into English metre 
by M. Sternhold, vii. more adjoined. Not to the 
intent that they should be fathered on the dead man, 
and so, through his estimacion, to be the more highly 


esteemed ; neither for that they are in mine opinion (as 
| touching the metre) in any part to be compared to his 


most exquisite doings, but especially for that they are 
fruitful although they be not fine; and comfortable 
unto a Christian mind, although not so pleasant in the 
metre or ear. Wherefore, if thou (good reader) shall 
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accept and take this my doing in good part, I have 
my heart’s desire herein. Farewell.—J. H.” As with 
Sternhold, very little can be learned about John 
Hopkins. The usual accounts describe him as a 
schoolmaster in Suffolk, and it has been conjectured 
that he may be the same as one John Hopkins who 
graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1544. His contributions 
to the Psalter from first to last consist of sixty psalms, 
all, like those of Sternhold, in common metre, but dis- 


tinguished from Sternhold’s by having four rhymes in , 


a stanza instead of only two. 

Up to 1553 the ‘ Forty-four” Psalter, 
generally called, was several times republished, but 
without any additions or alterations. Meanwhile these 
metrical psalms had been growing steadily in the 
favour of the people, and they were just beginning to 
be freely used in the churches when Mary’s accession 
to the throne put an end to the practice of psalm-sing- 


as it is 


ing. Very soon the Protestants had to seek refuge | 


abroad, some at Geneva, others at Frankfort. Taking 
with them the infant Psalter, these exiles added to it 
from time to time, until they were able to publish—at 
Geneva—an edition containing eighty-seven psalms. 
The productions of Sternhold and Hopkins were at 
this time submitted to considerable revision, no doubt 
with the view of bringing them more closely into con- 
formity with the original. This work of revision seems 
to have been carried out mainly by William Whitting- 
ham, who himself contributed twelve psalms to the 
complete Psalter, among which, it is interesting to 
note, is the earliest long-metre version of any of the 
psalms—‘O Lord, consider my distress” (Psalm li.). 
Whittingham had married a sister of Calvin, and 
succeeded Knox as pastor of the English congregation 
of exiles. He had a large share in the translation of 
the Geneva Bible, and stayed behind the main body of 
the exiles in order to finish it. Most of his psalms are 
departures from the common metre of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, being evidently founded, to a great extent, on 
the versions of Marot and Beza, which in respect of 
metre afforded a very considerable variety. 

In 1560 the Psalter received fourteen additions, 
thus bringing the number of psalms up to sixty-five. 
The new versifiers were Robert Wisdom and John 
Pullain, Whittingham at this time contributing nine 
' psalms, and one psalm being anonymous. Wisdom 
was a Cambridge graduate, and was for some time 
incumbent of St. Catherine’s, Lothbury. He was 
imprisoned in the Lollards’ Tower for refusing to sign 
the Six Articles, but on the accession of Elizabeth he 
was instituted Archdeacon of Ely, and this appointment 
he held till his death in 1568. Pullain was a Yorkshire 
man, who became Archdeacon of Colchester under 
Elizabeth. His name appears attached to a petition of 
the year 1562, demanding “ that the psalms appointed at 
common prayer be sung distinctly by all the congrega- 
tion . . . and that all curious singing and playing of 
the organs may be removed.” It is worthy of remark 
that to his version of the 148th Psalm we owe a fine 
metre, employed in a later version for the same psalm— 
“Ye boundless realms of joy ”—as well as in several of 
Watts’s best compositions, such as “ Lord of the worlds 
above.” 
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| In 1561 another edition of the Psalter came trom the 
press at Geneva, this time bringing the number of 
| versions up to eighty-seven. All the new renderings 
| were by William Kethe, to whom we owe the fine 
| version of the 1ooth Psalm—*“ All people that on earth 
| do dwell.” This psalm has been very appropriately 

described as “the gem of the entire collection,” and, as 
| we have said before, it is certainly a very high tribute 
' to its merits that even at the present day, alter more 
than three centuries’ use, no metrical translation of any 
| psalm is more frequently sung wherever the English 
language is spoken. Kethe, whom Warton describes 
as “no unready rhymer,” was evidently a Scotchman, 
but, leaving out of account his exile abroad, most of his 
professional life was passed as a clergyman in Warwick- 
shire. 

While the Psalter had thus been moving towards 
| its completion, the way had again been made clear for 
its use in England by the death of Mary in 1559. The. 
| practice of psalmody was resumed almost immediately 
after Elizabeth’s accession, and very soon the Church 
adopted it officially. “After sermon done,” says 
Strype, referring to a service held at Paul's Cross in 
1559, “they all sung in common a psalm in metre, as it 
seems now was frequently done, the custom having 
been brought in from abroad by the exiles.” In regard 
to these early metrical psalms, the same chronicler 
tells us further that, “as soon as they commenced 
singing in London, immediately not only the churches 
in the neighbourhood, but even the towns far distant 
began to vie with each other in the practice. You may 
now sometimes see at Paul’s Cross, after the service, 
six thousand persons, young and old, of both sexes, 
singing together. This sadly annoys the mass priests, 
for they perceive that by this means the sacred dis- 
course sinks more deeply into the minds of men,” In 
Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions to the clergy, 1559 
after directing that there be “a modest and distinct 
song used in all parts of the common prayer of the 
Church,” it is added: “ Yet, nevertheless, for the com- 
forting of such as delight in music it may be permitted 
that in the beginning or at the end of common prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there may be sung a 
hymn or suchlike song to the praise of Almighty God, 
in the best melody or music that may be devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may be 
understood or perceived.” 

The custom of psalm-singing thus established soon 
became firmly fixed in the religious life of the people, 
and the next stage in the history of the Sternhold 
Psalter is that which marks its completion in 1562. 
The great majority of the new versions were by 
Hopkins, but there were also no fewer than twenty- 
six from the pen of Thomas Norton, a barrister, and, 
according to the author of “ Atheng Oxoniensis,” ‘a 
forward and busy Calvinist.’”” Four psalms bear the 
initial “ M.,” which has been generally held to indicate 
one John Marckant, of whom nothing worthy of men- 
tion is known. This, then, was the first metrical 
psalter used by our forefathers. The title-page is 
rather curious, and it may be interesting, therefore, to 
quote it. It runs as follows: “The Whole Booke of 
| Psalmes, collected into English meeter by T. Sternhold, 
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J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the Ebrue 
| Hebrew], with apt notes to sing them withall. Set forth 
and allowed to be sung in all churches of all the people, 
before and after sermons, and moreover jn private 
houses for their godly solace and comfort, laying apart 
all ungodly songs and ballads, which tend only to the 
nourishing of vice and corrupting of youth.’’ 

The old Psalter was thus the work of nine separate 
versifiers. Several of the psalms which had been 
originally contributed to the incomplete editions were 
rejected for the final edition of 1562, and when the 
latter came out the authorship was found to stand 
thus: Sternhold, 40 psalms; Hopkins, 60; Whitting- 
ham, 12; Kethe, 10; Pullain, 1; Norton, 26; Marckant, 
4; Wisdom, 1; anonymous, I; there being thus five 
duplicates. When the Scottish edition of the same 
work came to be made up fewer of Hopkins’s con- 
tributions were used; Kethe’s renderings were printed 
to the number of twenty-five; and two versifiers who 
‘had contributed nothing at all to the English edition 
between them added twenty-one psalms. These new 
Scotch contributors were John Craig and Robert Pont, 
both ecclesiastics, and both men of considerable ability. 
Some of Craig’s long metres, notably the 145th Psalm, 
still used in Scotland, are among the finest specimens 
in the collection, while his 1o2nd, 136th, and 143rd 
have all found a place in the present Scotch version. 
Most of Craig’s and Pont’s psalms were in peculiar 
metres, in which forms of verse the Scottish edition of 
the Psalter is distinctly seen at its best. 

Something has already been said as to the literary 
merits of the Psalter, These were certainly not of a 
high order. Many of the translations are low and 
ludicrous, and not a few offend against all the recognised 
laws of good taste. Fidelity to the original seems to 
have been deemed of far greater importance than mere 
literary excellence ; and possibly Warton was right in 
thinking. that, had the renderings been more poetical, 
‘they would not have been acceptable to the common 
people.” Fuller, already quoted, said that the versi- 
fiers “had drunk more of Jordan than of Helicon,” 
Sometimes, he continues, ‘ they make the Maker of the 
tengue speak little better than barbarism, and have in 
Many verses such poor rhyme that two hammers on a 
smith’s anvil would have made better music.” The 
truth is, that 20 one has ever yet produced a satisfactory 
metrical version of the Psalms. Since the Reformation 
there have been about one hundred and fifty complete 
metrical psalters, not one of which has been quite 
successful ; even the best versions have only imperfectly 
reproduced the life and power of the original. The 
fact is indeed patent, as we have said elsewhere, that 
from the very nature of things it is impossible to im- 
prove any portion of the Scriptures by turning it into 
verse. It is an unnatural attempt to gild refined gold, 
and the sooner we recognise this in the case of the 
Psalms, by agreeing to use these noble compositions— 
if we use them at all—in their original form, the better 
it will be both for the spiritual and intellectual growth 
of the churches. 
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Wusic and CHorship. 
By Rev. F. Stantey Root, M.A. 


‘“‘And the number of them, with their brethren that were in- 
structed in singing unto the Lord, even all that were skilful, was 
two hundred fourscore and eight.”—1 CHRON, xxv. 7. 


Ir is very evident that the Temple worship did not lack 
in music. Besides the cymbals, psalteries, and harps, 
there were companies of singers to lift sweet voices in 
the praise of God and in the chanting of the great and 


‘serious realities of Israel’s religion, which found expres- 


sion in melodies of surpassing power. The modern age 
does not know all there is to be known about music. 
I suspect the ancients would sneer, and with good reason, 
at many of our modern performances, and certainly they 
would have good reason for hissing. There is a closer 
relation between intellectuality and musical taste and 
expression than most people suppose, and the literature 
which comes down to us from ancient times is of such 
potent power in the domain of thought that it would be 
strange indeed if music did not reach an equally lofty 
standard. A man does not need to study Herder’s 
wonderful book on “ The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ” to 
realise that the noble stature of David's muse marries 
thought to such melodious forms of expression as neces- 
sitate a corresponding felicity of sounds. The text hints 
at thoroughness of method. Full choir, aH trained, and 
every one skilful. No unsteadiness of parts in the head- 
long rush to finish first; no light operatic airs to insult 
the words sublime; no thunders or crashes of voices 
and instruments where a whisper of song is required ; 
no prolonged screaming of sopranos and bellowing of 
basses in the malicious effort to beat out the life of 
some tenderly reminiscent strain or word; no sprinting 
matches between contraltos and tenors, to see which 
shall climb the highest or sink the lowest; no repetition 
of beautiful devotional hymns with as little feeling in 
the hearts of the singers as though they were humming 
the latest catch-word of a popular ditty. None of these 
performances in the Jewish Temple. All is devout, 
exalted, appropriate, devotional, impressive, and soul- 
subduing, because the musicians themselves are close 
to the heart of the great Jehovah; the worshipping 
congregation hears His voice with awe, ‘as the sound 
of many waters,” and the priests of the Temple lift their 
reverent thoughts to the great ‘I Am” with every cloud 
of incense that floats above the altar. Here, then, is 
worship, the grandest that ever sought the form of ritual, 
and here is the God-inspired power of music to melt 
the stony heart of religious indifference to the measures 
of God’s redeeming love. 


THE MORAL PURPOSE OF MUSIC, 


All other aspects of music in religious service, that 
merely show off voices, and entertain the jaded senses 
of the crowd, without a devotional spirit and moral 
purpose behind them, may be theatrical and imposing, 
and to a certain extent moving, but they do not rise 
higher than the altitude of a passing mood. Musical 
effect is one thing—musical sincerity another. Singers 
have pleased me with their proficiency ; but I knew all 
the time that they had no more keart in what they sang 
than has a variety performer on the stage. Words may 
be eloquent ; they are useless when they do not touch 
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. . . . | 7 . . . 
the soul. Church music may be charming ; it is but an | that of Mozart or Beethoven steadily working out, iu 
| strains of incomparable depth and pathos, a great con- 


idle breath when no message of spiritual power goes 
from the singer to him who listens. The Puritans and 
Spartans were both agreed that luxury of sound was 
sometimes mischievous. The Puritan said—I quote his 
words —‘ Sweet music at first delighteth the ears, but 
afterwards corrupteth and depraveth the mind.” Timo- 
theus, the Milesian, added a twelfth string to his harp, 
for which he was severely punished by the Spartans. 
They feared this luxury of sound would effeminate the 
people. What would they think in our modern church, 
where music too often degenerates to show, and people 
pay for the luxury precisely as they buy a ticket to see 
Hamlet, only the sum is paid in lump for fifty-two 
dress rehearsals a year? You see, therefore, that music 
is not only closely related to mind, but to morals as 


well; and, church-wise, this moral quality makes its | 


swift appeal to the emotional sense; and the exact 


relation of music to the emotions and the effect of | 


melody upon the listener are so truly and eloquently 
described in the language of Mr. Haweis that I welcome 
the opportunity to quote from the pages of that book 
which has become a household name—‘ Music and 
Morals.” Says the writer: ‘Like the sound of bells 
at night breaking the silence, only to lead the spirit 
into deeper peace; like a leaden cloud at morn, rising 
in grey twilight, to hang as a golden mist before the 
furnace of the sun; like the dull, deep pain of one 
who sits in an empty room watching the shadows of 
the firelight full of memories; like the plaint of souls 
that are wasted with sighing; like pzeans of exalted 
praise; like sudden songs from the open gates of 
paradise—is music. Like one who stands in the midst 
of hot and terrible battle, drunk with the fiery smoke 
and hearing the roar of cannon in a trance; like 
one who finds himself in a long cathedral aisle, and 
hears the pealing organ, and sees a kneeling crowd 
smitten with fringes of coloured light; like one who, 
from a precipice, leaps out upon the warm midsummer 
air, toward the peaceful valleys below, and, feeling him- 
self buoyed up with wings that suddenly fail him, wakens 
in great despair from his wild dream—so is he who can 
listen and understand.” 


PROTESTANT PREJUDICES. 


If such be the mission of music, which George Eliot 
characterises as love in search of a word, it is very 
evident that our Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, 
Unitarian, and Presbyterian churches are yet indifferent 
to the musical advantages that flow from the adoption 
of a ritual of worship in which melodies and responses, 
prayers and confessions, under safeguards I have already 
set forth, shall alike call forth the helpful participation 
of minister, choir, and people. There can be no sort of 
question that the religious bodies which give the people 
most to do in the service, and exact from the choir music 
of the most devotional type, are gaining the largest num- 
ber of worshippers. In the first particular the Roman 


Catholic Church is seriously defective; but inthe second | 
particular it must be conceded that Protestants have 
absolutely nothing “approaching the-grandeur of the 
Roman Catholic masses, where we have a mind like 


| 











nected series of thoughts, embodying all the varied 
phases of religious emotion.” What man, capable of 
profoundest feeling, has not been thrilled to his heart's 
depth by the great cathedral music of the Romish 
Church? And, in the Episcopal Church, what con- 
tributes more directly to the heartiness of the worship 
than the voices of the people so often exercised, and 
what touches the soul more tenderly with melting 
thoughts of religious privilege than the solemn strains 
of both processional and recessional chant ? Our Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches have been ab- 
solutely forced into warmer, more varied, and more 
worshipful forms of service by the hunger of the 
people and by the pressure of competition from with- 
out. On this point allow me to quote the strong 
language of Professor Waldo S. Pratt. He writes: 
“Dissenting churches have begun to see that in their 
protest against the Episcopacy of the eighteenth century 
tkey went to the extreme in many matters. They 
have not only fallen into bald and irregular habits of 
worship, but in their exaltation of the teaching office 
of the pulpit they had almost forgotten the worshipping 
office of the pew. Accordingly, throughout the land 
arises a cry for the enrichment of public worship. 
Hence the growing use of responsive reading, of 
formule of prayer and confession, of singing in which 
all the people may join.” But most of us can reinember 
the day when such an innovation would have seemed 
scandalous. Of course there has been—there now is-— 
strenuous opposition to any departure from the customs 
of our fathers in this and in other respects. An ac- 
quaintance who recently adopted for his church, by 
majority vote, a somewhat liturgical form of service, 
tells me that to this day certain of his congregation 
obstinately refuse to open their lips when the responses 
are read. And I beg of you not to be frightened by the 
name liturgical, for it comes from two Greek words 
signifying “belonging to the people” and “work” or 
“act”; and its early application simply meant that 
which was performed by the whole people in congrega- 
tion assembled. Now, upon the large view of the case, 
it must be admitted that a man could do worse than 
keep his mouth closed in church (he might sleep, for 
example, or interrupt the minister); but the argument 
so often used, which appeals to ancient usage as a test 
of fitness, is wide of the mark. If our fathers could rise 
from the dead and be with us to-day, the organ would 
be an abomination, the simple creed on which many 
churches rest ‘a divisive and perversive document,” 
the heat from our furnaces an effeminate folly, and 
cushions a useless luxury. In general, it may be said 
that, if the Puritan fathers should rise to view the 
modern situation, they would hurriedly retreat to their 
graves in deep chagrin that they knew so little when 
living! When a man appeals to the customs of his 
ancestors, in point of doctrine or usage, as final autho- 
rity, it means either one of three things: (1) his own 
blindness to the fact that Christianity is itself a sweeter, 
nobler, purer force because of the successively broaden- 
ing interpretations of its meaning; (2) his strange 
ignorance of the truth which other men perceive, that 
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his own prejudices are mistaken for homage of ancestral 
opinion ; and (3) his utter insensibility to the fact of 
history which shows that he himself, however broad or 
narrow in theology or anything else, cannot live a week 
without flatly opposing the views favoured by the 
Fathers. It is a cause of congratulation that no man 
can live up to his creed in this particular; for if men 
could be consistent, we should still believe the world 
made in six little days, and credit the belief that witches 
could enter a room through a key-hole ! 


(To be continued.) 


Che Modern Church Mrganist. 


3y ALbert W. Borst, 


In many art-circles the doctrine still lingers that the 
organist is a musician of the old, musty type, whose 
knowledge centres in the Gregorian tones, whose heavy 
fingers—like Shakespeare’s schoolboy —crawl unwill- 
ingly, when impelled by a sense of duty, and whose 
whole musical ideas lie dormant during six days in the 
week. To such carpers I venture to assert that the 
genus, together with other animals of heavy calibre, is 
fast becoming extinct. In these condensed remarks I 
shall touch on a few points, the necessity of attending 
to which may, perhaps, go to prove that our modern 
church organist should be an educated artist, possessing 
tact and willingness to keep pace with the times. 

As the churches generally seem to be gradually using 
their handmaid Music in the dual capacity of represent- 
ing them as a corporate body—the plan formulated by 
the Roman Catholics—and also of leading the wor- 
shippers individually in their devotions, on the Lutheran 
principle, so the functions of the organist may broadly 
be classed into two divisions. 

1. He has to use his instrument as an artistic means 
to noble thoughts and aspirations. Here is where fine 
voluntaries and judicious accompaniments to anthems, 
solos, etc., come in. 

2. He has to do his best to make congregational 
singing a success. 

Under one of these headings the following maxims 
may prove useful. Let us commence with some ap- 
plicable to assisting the congregation. 

Play over the tune in the exact tempo you intend to 
adopt. There is really very little difference in the speed 
at which the various hymn tunes are taken in the same 
church. A few of the penitential ones should go a 
little slower. The people, as a rule, like to travel 
andante ; the moderato is sometimes observable after 
a good meal on feast days. 

In order to prevent a dragging adagio, some of these 
recipes may be tried: Play the melody in octaves with 
a mezzo-staccato harmonic accompaniment. Or pedal 
in octaves—an effective method on more occasions 
than that under consideration. Or a few measures 
“pumping” full swell to great will generally check 
the complaint. I once heard of a desperate case 
where certain sopranos would insist in fondling the 
high notes, as if they were their own dear belong- 
ings, helped by the expedient of modulating upwards 
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between each verse. ‘The cure was effected by the time 
the high B was reached ! 

The organ is a despot; take care that it uses its 
power with temperance. The number of stops to be 
drawn will be determined, in a great measure, by the 
words embodied in the hymn. 1 once heard a very 
fine solo player use the 16 ft. pedal reed as a bass 
for the Kyrie in the Episcopal service. 

It is no longer considered obligatory that the first 
and last verses of every hymn should be f The 
number of singers and their’ degree of acquaintance 
with the tune used is another factor to be considered. 
Every organist ought to be in a position to see the 
congregation. 

One of the most stirring modes of singing by the 
masses is by the little-used unison. This can be finely 
accompanied by free harmonies, the melody singing 
above on the “ba mirabilis, the great overblown reed 
of modern invention. Such registration, in its com- 
pleteness, is unfortunately only within the reach of the 
musical elders. The younger sons are often provided 
with a good set of teeth, without the wherewithal to use 
them. In the case I am speaking of, the great trumpet 
would act as a substitute. 

Try to accustom the people to get an attack by force 
of example. The old plan of holding the melody note 
for half a beat or so is no more effective than it is 
artistic. 

The doubles produce some of the finest “ organic ” 
(to borrow a word) combinations; but, unless well 
covered with a 4ft. tone, they are apt to lead to a 
flatting of the voices. A few supplementary notes on 
one of the bright stops of a second manual will both 
serve to avoid the calamity and be very telling. 

The plan indulged in by many fancy players of 
transposing the inner parts to the upper octave is of 
doubtful utility. Besides, modern ears, though many a 
time racked with some harmonies of very questionable 
pedigree, are not over-tolerant to a succession of 
fourths and fifths. Again, many from among this class 
of performers cannot refrain from showing their agility 
by fleeing as a bird up and down the keyboard on their 
finical harmonic flute or piccolo. 

This also is vanity. 

The use of the “ mixtures,” except on the homceo- 


| pathic plan, is not calculated to improve the musical 


| 


digestion. 

One of the advantages which resulted from the 
movement, about the middle of this century, is that 
we now possess a fine collection of well-harmonised 
and melodious psalm tunes. In some of the “slow” 
church collections a few fossils are still extant, contain- 
ing strains for two voices alone—usually the ordifiary 
sugar-candy runs of thirds and sixths. What is to 
be done to prevent the male voices from doubling such 
passages ? It may not be the most charitable method, 


| but, in order to put such vuigar tunes 7 extremis, a 


free supply of discords in the harmonic treatment will 


| be a pretty direct way. 


Do what you can to discountenance the use of 


| detached melodies from operas, etc., as psalm tunes. 


Even such a beautiful air as the opening of the great 
soprano scena from Der Freischutz is apt to call up 
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theatrical rather than devotional associations, 
would the pastor think of his choirmaster introducing 
on the Sunday one of the ribald melodies which had 
been sung the preceding night in some common music- 
saloon? Yet such was precisely the origin of some of 
these old ranting hymn tunes. 

In boy choirs, where the reciting note of a chant in 
a long psalm lies higher than D or FE flat, it is well to 
adopt a slightly lower pitch, if all are to keep to the 
same key. 

With a good collection of tunes, a fine organ, and 
something more than an ornamental figure-head in 
front of it, a special class from the congregation at 
a weekly rehearsal would, I think, act as the little 
leaven, which would help to refine the singing of the 
congregation. This idea is somewhat utopian, the ex- 
periment, when tried, having always resulted in failure. 
Yet, if we are to have perfection in our musical service, 
the congregation should, in order to be consistent, 
take a little trouble to master their part. The York- 
shireman’s experience of a visit to a city church some 
years since is not so very much overdrawn as might 
be imagined. His rhyme ends thus :— 


“T tho’t some sang right weel, 
While some did grunt and groan, 
An’ ivery man sang what he would, 
So I sang ‘ Darby and Joan.’ ” 


Now, let us look for a few hints applicable to the 
playing for religious bodies, who rely principally on 
their soloists to stimulate their devotions. People are 
fast realising Hegel's utterance, that ‘art is most nearly 
related to religion because both have to do with heart 
and feeling ”—a truth that of itself shows the necessity 
of making our organists good artists. 

The following remarks on the “ Introductory Volun- 
tary,” by the late Henry Ward Beecher, seem to me 
very telling. Such a fine orator would, one might 
naturally suppose, underrate the value of music. 
‘‘How many times have I come into the church on 
Sunday morning jaded and somewhat desponding, and 
before the organ voluntary was completed undergone 
a change as great as though I had been taken out of 
January and been plumped down in the middle of 
May, with spring blossoms on every hand!” 

“What shall our opening voluntary be to infuse such 
a spirit into our audience? On the only occasion I 
was in Mr. Beecher’s church the organist played the 
andante from Schubert's ‘“ Unfinished Symphony.” 
Whilst admitting that the effect was not equal to that 
produced by the orchestra, I confess that I listened to 
the movement with a feeling of more than pleasure. 
Now, as I do not wish to go counter to any one’s 
feelings in a matter where such diversity of taste 
exists, perhaps my first maxim on this head might 
sound thus: If you are a purist, don’t play any arrange- 
ments on the organ. If, on the other hand, you do 
occasionally indulge in such selections, get arrange- 
ments from the full score, if possible, and do your 
utmost to bring out the composer's intentions. 

Pieces of a bizarre nature, even original organ pieces, 
like Lemmens’ “ Storm,” with its solo effect of a 16 ft. 
and 2 ft. stop combined, would naturally not have a 
place at a religious service, 
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The tremolo and the vox humana are like the triangle, 
castanets, and side-drum in the orchestra, or like red 
pepper in our natural food: a little of them goes a 
long way. 

Ordinary anthems, such as are used in the Episcopal 
Church, require only the same care which ought to 
characterise other accompaniments. Any eccentricities 
with a boy-choir will lead to some novel and quite 
unexpected results. 

In accompanying trained soloists a considerable 
amount of freedom is justifiable. Many songs, such as 
“ Nazareth,” require a peculiar combination of stops. 
Here the orchestral effects in the staccato passages, 
both in the upper and lower parts, form quite a salient 
feature. To accompany “ The people that walked in 
darkness ” (Messéah) with even a suggestion of Mozart's 
orchestration, necessitates rapid changes and neat 
pedalling, and willtake as much practice as a dond-jide 
solo. Were the organist to indulge in the not un- 
common fault of looking after his feet, he would be 
liable to find himself in “darkness that could be felt” 
by the whole of his listeners. As a rule, accompani- 
ments to the solo voice are too loud. ‘The heavy reeds, 
in spite of the prototype left us by some of the modern 
orchestral writers in their use of brass instruments, are 
seldom advisable. An exception would be such a move- 
ment as the second part of “ Hear ye, Israel,” where 
the trumpet obligato is of the greatest importance. As 
this is only marked 7, however, the great reeds would 
not be admissible. In organ accompaniment we miss, 
it is true, the sharp attack of the pianoforte; on the 
other hand, the sustained notes are most distinctly 


| heard by the vocalist in all breathing places, so that 


the pitch is not so easily lost, as might be supposed, by 


| playing Z. 


The management of the various stops depends so 


| much upon the instrument and upon individual taste 





that no rules can be laid down. The heavy 16 ft. open 
pedal pipes are rarely the best to employ for female 
voices. A cessation from the 16ft. tone is often a 
pleasant relief. 

In places where the offertory is taken up before the 
anthem proper commences, a word of caution may be 
given as to the style of prelude to usher in the piece. 
Here is another case where the player ought to be 
a good musician, and know something of the art of 
extemporisation. Some organists, tacitly admitting 
their incompetence, wisely introduce foreign move- 
ments. But here considerable judgment is requisite in 
making a selection. It is certainly not sufficient to 
be simply guided by the key in which the anthem is 
written. Let me give you an instance of a combination 
I once heard, and which would be, I presume, an 
ordinary occurrence. I might remark, in parenthesis, 
that we organists, who afe perpetually in harness, have 
few opportunities for picking up crumbs from the fingers 
of our fellow-workers. To return to my illustration. 
The anthem was Spohr’s “As pants the hart”; the 
introduction was Mendelssohn’s air from S4 Paul, ‘ But 
the Lord is mindful of His own.” Now, both pieces 
are in the same key, and both are essentially of a quiet 
nature. No doubt it may appear somewhat hypercritical 
to object to the two being placed in juxtaposition. 1 
pass over the fact that one is in simple, the other in 
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compound time ; but would ask you to recollect that in 
Mendelssohn's excerpt we have the Gentile in the midst 
of his persecutors, and the air is put in, as it were, in 
protest to these cruelties. In David's beautiful psalm 


we have a totally dissimilar sentiment; for does not | 
every line express, amidst the most peaceful scenery, 


the most intense longing and Divine confidence ? 

With regard to the concluding voluntary, the sermon 
just preached, or other surroundings of the church, 
might furnish the player with an appropriate cue. As, 
however, the majority of the audience seem mostly 
intent on quitting the building as hastily as possible, 
regardless of the noise they occasion, the organist 
cannot well be blamed if his selections sometimes lack 
refinement. 

To give a. bird’s-eye summary of what the modern 
church organist has to keep in view, I would like to add 
these words of an eminent divine :— 

“We want a definite conception of the emotional 
fabric of the whole ; and here is the point where music 
might come to our assistance, by defining pauses and 
divisions which the life and interest of tie whole service 
demand. But to accomplish this, or a tithe of it, there 
must be true art feeling, true religious feeling, and true 
musical taste.” 

There is still one exceptional addition to the qualifi- 
cations which go to make our complete organist. He 
has often to preside at his instrument on festivals, and 
either to fill in parts for the oratorio, or occasionally 
even to supply the whole orchestral accompaniment. 
To thoroughly accomplish the former duty, he might 
possibly require to be initiated in the mysteries of 
figured basses, or at least he would have to know how 
works like Handel’s ought to be treated. Besides all 
the other requisites I have hinted at, in order to play 
with chorus and solo singers, such a work as Spohr’s 
Last Judgment requires a good deal of technical skill. 

Is there not, then, a noble ambition open to the 
church organist, taking merely the platform of artistic 
excellence ? Let us hope that the ancient pedagogue 
who used to manipulate the “ Kist o’ Whustles” will 
only be heard of in the dim shades of tradition, and 
that from his ashes will spring up a race of trained 
musicians, who, recognising the fact that “mind un- 
employed is mind unenjoyed,” will force a welcome 
from all classes of artists. 


THE OrGaNISsT’s Duty.—Whether professed Chris- 
tian or not, the organist’s first duty is to consider his 
playing and all his acts in the sanctuary as worship. 
To enter the place for personal display, to show what 
skill is in feet and fingers, to exhibit his knowledge in 
the art of registration, to simply earn some money, or 
have a fine entertainment, is all false and wrong; and 
if, sooner or later, he meets with failure or rebuke, let 
such organist consider it well deserved. We hold that 
no person, believer or infidel, Christian or heathen, has 
any right to step foot inside a church door without a 
full sense of the sacredness of the place. Assuming, 
then, that the organist goes to church to worship, he is 
simply to perform his part of the service in a manner 
which shall best assist the waiting congregation in their 
prayers and praise. How can he do this ? 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column 1 reach us by the 20th of the 
month. 








PROVINCIAL. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—About fourteen months ago the 
Wesleyan Sunday-school Teachers’ Meeting started an 
organ fund. During the year subscriptions have been 
procured and weekly sewing meetings held, and the 
organ (costing £250, built by Messrs. Peter Conacher 
& Co., Huddersfield) was opened recently. A bazaar 
has just been held-in University College, and, together 
with various donations, has resulted in sufficient money 
to pay for the organ. A few incidental expenses will 


_ be met by a tea and a sale of the articles left over 
from the bazaar. The town is very full, and the 


congregations at Wesley Church are large. Among the 


| special preachers for the season are the Revs. Peter 





Mackenzie, Richard Green, and E. Lloyd Jones. 
Family worship is conducted in the church every 
morning at 7.45, as for the past few seasons. The 
Sunday-school anniversary sermons were preached on 
Sunday, the 7th ult. by the pastor, and a service 
of song, Samuel, was given by the children in the 
afternoon. 


AsHBy.—A new organ has just been placed in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and special inaugural services have 
been held, conducted by Mr. P. Woodcock, of Lincoln. 
The collections amounted to £12. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. and Mrs. H. J. T. Piercy have 
been presented with an illuminated address, time- 
piece, and ornaments by the congregation of Moseley 
Road Church, in acknowledgment of their services in 
connection with the Service of Praise. 


Eastwoop.-— The Rev. C. W. Butler has been pre- 
sented with a valuable tea and coffee service by the 
glee choir, as an acknowledgment of his help as con- 
ductor. 


ENFIELD.—Mr. R. H. McFarlane has been presented 
with an illuminated address, timepiece, and ornaments 
from Enfield Highway Congregational Church, in recog- 
nition of his services as organist, on the occasion of his 
marriage. 

GILLINGHAM.—An organ recital was recently given 
in the Baptist Chapel by Mr. W. E. Fowler, of the 
Pro-Cathedral, Bristol, Several solos and anthems 
were rendered by the principal soprano of the Pro- 
Cathedral, Bristol, and addresses given by Revs. W. 
Roberts, W. L. Beadon, J. Stead, and T. Haydon. 


HEATON MERSEY.—The organ in the Congregational 
Church has been improved at a cost of £25. 


KETTERING (SILVER STREET).—The Rev. R. P. 
Downes preached here morning and evening, July 
17th, and in the afternoon gave a first-rate address 
to a large congregation in the Victoria Hall. Afterthe 
evening services in the various places of worship the 
sacred cantata Christ and His Soldiers was given at the 
Victoria Hall by the choirs from the Hall and Silver 
Street, with a few friends, to a very large audience. 
A collection of £19 was taken on behalf of the new 
hospital about to be built. 


MANCHESTER.-—The annual flower services were held 
in Besses Congregational Church on July 31st. In 
accordance with the usual custom a brief service was 
held in the afternoon, during which the floral offerings 
were made at the communion, By the time for evening 
service the flowers were all arranged in order, the pulpit 
and communion having, as might have been anticipated, 
received the greatest attention. The supply of flowers 
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was good, and the ornate interior of the edifice pre- 
sented a most pleasing appearance, at the same time 
being pervaded bya delightful aroma. Enhanced effect 
was given by a number of choice plants, as accessories, 
again kindly lent by Mr. Robert Leake, M.P., of The 
Dales, Whitefield, whose continued favour in this re- 
spect merits the fullest acknowledgment. Judging from 
the large congregation present, these services still main- 
tain their popularity. The sermon was preached by the 


Rev. Stephen Hartley, pastor, and during the evening | 
the choir, under the direction of Mr. Leaver, the organist | 


and choirmaster, gave the following music :—Introit, 
“Tt is ever meet” (Samuel Smith); anthem, ‘ Praise 
the Lord, O my soul” (William Swallwood) ; offertory 
sentences, Nos. 16, 20, and 19, ‘‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good,” ‘‘ Blessed be the man,” ‘‘He that hath 
pity” (Edmund Rogers). 
pronounced, a vesper was sung, unaccompanied. The 
flowers were afterwards distributed amongst the sick 
and various institutions in the locality. 


RapstocK.—A new organ has been erected in the 
Wesleyan Chapel. 

WELLINGTON.—The organ at the Congregational 
Church has been enlarged and improved. Mr. Toms 
presided at the reopening services 


Correspondence, 





(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





VOLUNTARIES. 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


mooted in your JOURNAL so often, and has always 
been left in apparently so unsettled a state, that I ven- 
ture to ask to be allowed space for one or two words 
of personal experience as addendum rather than answer 
to H. S. P.’s letter in your July number, in the hope 
that the subject may be further discussed. 

First, with regard to the rationale of voluntaries. It 
must once for all be given up as hopeless, the idea that 
always and under every circumstance an organist can 
choose for his voluntaries pieces which have a clearly 
defined connection with the remainder of the service. 
A funeral march is appropriate, and is expected, after a 
memorial sermon; a piece.of festive character on a 
festal occasion; these and like occasions when the 
whole service is pervaded by one dominant sentiment 
are easy enough to suit with voluntaries. But the aver- 
age service cannot be so exactly suited, it seems to me, 
without superfine pedantry or ludicrous exaggeration. 

After all, the suitability of various pieces for particu- 
lar occasions seems often to depend on their names. 
One sees in a catalogue “ Piece suitable for a christen- 
ing,” and buys it ; but its precise point of contact with 
baptism is hard to determine. Three pieces by Dr. 
Mackenzie, described as suitable for baptism, wedding, 
and burial respectively, are published in Novello’s 
‘‘ Original Compositions,” but with regard to the first 
two, I think that if they were not labelled one would 
hardly judge for what they were intended. I once 
told a lady friend of mine whose little boy was to be 
christened that I would play Meyerbeer’s “ Baptismal 
Song” and Mackenzie's “Baptism Piece” as volun- 
taries that Sunday morning. She was delighted, 
overwhelmed me with thanks for the compliment ; but 
afterwards I heard that she thought the pieces much 
too serious for such a little baby. 

What an organist has to do is, in my opinion, not to 


After the Benediction was | 


_such pieces as are not unsuitable. 





rack his memory for the names of pieces which in some 
fanciful way and through a fanciful name (which, as 
often as not, is unknown to his audience) will be an 
exact match with sermon and hymns, but to choose 
For instance, sup- 
posing the sermon to have dealt with the work of the 
Holy Spirit as Comforter, no sensible man would 
think of playing Smart's Postlude in D; but then, 
neither would he play Handel's recitative “Comfort 
ye.” He would choose some quiet, restful piece such 
as one of Guilmant's Communions; that one in G, for 
instance (Pieces, Book 5). 

But this subject is so large and capable of such 
abundant discussion and illustration that it is impossible 
to handle it in a letter. I pass on to name some of 
the pieces which in the course of a now varied ex- 
perience I have collected, and used when playing at 
Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Wesleyan churches, with varying appreciation. I leave 
out arrangements and Mendelssohn’s and Smart's well- 
known works. 

For use in service many of GUILMANT’s pieces are 
admirable, particularly his Communions aforesaid, his 
Cantiléne Pastorale, Andante con Moto, Priére in E 
flat, Melody in A flat, Elévation in A flat, Andante 
in G, Adoration in E minor, Lamentation, and the 
Pastorale in Sonata I. Here are a dozen pieces of 


‘very varied character, mostly soft, all easy and good. 


Guilmant’s loud pieces are mostly difficult, but repay 
diligent practice.—Some pieces by H. DESHAYES are 
easy and attractive, such as his Méditation in A, Alle- 
gretto in D, Allegretto in B minor, Communion and 
Offertoire, both in A, Andante Religioso in G.—SALOME’S 
two books of pieces, containing ten pieces each, in- 
clude several (beside the well-known Cantiléne) that 
are quite suitable, and his Offertoire in D flat, published 
separately, is a charming composition. His only pub- 


| lished Sonata, in C minor, is a fine but difficult work.— 
DEAR Sir,—The question of voluntaries has been | 


SAINT-SAENS, a most original writer, gives in his Com- 
munion and Bénédiction Nuptiale two pieces of which 
I am very fond.—The soft movements in some of 
RHEINBERGER’S Sonatas are excellent, but a little more 
difficult than the pieces of the French school.—GiIGcout 
is very difficult, and Wipor’s only popular soft piece, 
the Allegro Cantabile, is by no means easy.—A book of 
short pieces by M. BRosiG contains some good things, 
and a book of twelve pieces by ALoys KLEIN is worth 
getting, if only for the beautiful Meditation. — The 
Cantabile by LEMMENS is a good soft piece; his Pas- 
torale in. F, a light piece suitable for recitals, is 
unfortunately only to be found in an expensive volume 
which contains nothing else one would play.—WESLEY’S 
Andantes are well known.—LACHNER’s Sonatas are 
good music, but not “popular” enough, perhaps.— 
Otto DIENEL has written some rather taking pieces.— 
Novello’s series of “ Original Compositions ” includes 
some good soft pieces. G. J. BENNETT’s two Intro- 
ductory Voluntaries, A, CARNALL’s Melody, HAMILTON 
CLARKE'’S Andantes, some pieces by B. L. SELBy, 
Dr. GLADSTONE, RHEINBERGER, and others, are good as 
well as easy. GEORGE CALKIN’s short voluntaries are 
very easy and melodious. 

It is hard to give a list of really easy loud pieces by 
good composers. Almost every piece one could name 
has some passage that would put the player's skill to a 
severe test. The following, however, are popular, and 
ought not to be found too difficult: Postlude in D by 
W. G. Woop, Postlude in B flat by J. E. West, 
Offertoire in D by OLiver KiNG, Kress’ Fugue in G, 
LEMMENS’ Marche Triomphale (a most ineffective 
ending), MERKEL’s Second Sonata, RHEINBERGER’S 
Second and Thirteenth Sonatas, GUILMANT’s Fantasias 
on Christmas themes, DIENEL’s First Concert-satz, 
BERTHOLD Tours’ Fantasia and Postlude, GicouT’s 
Marche Religieuse, 
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The above list is only a small selection of some of 
the most “popular” pieces which I have. Every 
organist has his idiosyncrasies, and no doubt hundreds 
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of other pieces, equally popular, might be added to — 


mine. But those I have mentioned would, with 
Mendelssohn’s and Smart’s pieces and the arrange- 
ments that everybody has, provide voluntaries for a 
long succession of Sundays. 

Faithfully yours, 


GEORGE H. ELY. 


Reviews. 


Let the Heavens Rejoice. UWarvest Anthem. By 
B. Jackson, F.C.O., 18, Cambridge Road, Battersea 
Park, S.W. 3¢—The words of this effective anthem 
are taken from various passages of Scripture and a 
verse of a hymn from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
The music is popular in style and certainly not difficult. 


Co Correspondents. 


J. F. P—To give full and explicit direction for all 
the preludes and fugues would take up too much space. 
Some of the information you want you will find in 
Bridge & Higgs’ edition, published by Novello. 

W. J. T.—We have the subject under consideration. 
Possibly in October issue it may be referred to. 

ANDANTE.—You will find it in Best's arrangement. 

VILLAGER.—“‘ Fear not, O Lord,” by Arthur Berridge, 
will suit you. 

D. S. M.—Thanks for sending the interesting extract 
from an American contemporary. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—A. D. 
(Glasgow), J. T. (Willesden), M.S. (Durham), S. W. A. 
(Londonderry), B. F. (Carnarvon), L. R. (Camberwell), 
M. J. (Cheadle), V. N. (Shepherd's Bush). 


Staccato Motes. 


Mr. JosepH BARNBY, Mr. W. G. Cousins, and Mr. 
W. Parratt have been knighted. Some complaints 
are made that Dr. Hubert Parry and Mr. August Manns 
were not included. 

THERE are no Promenade Concerts this autumn, 

Mr. G. W. MorGAan, an organist, formerly of Glou- 
cester and London, but latterly of New York, died 
recently. He was for twelve years organist at Dr. 
Talmage’s Church in Brooklyn. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is being raised for Mr. Crouch, the 
composer of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” who is now 
eighty-four years of age. 

Mr. JEAN DE RESZKE is much better. 

Mr. Sims REEVES is reported to be writing a new 
singing method. 

Mr. SANTLEY will shortly publish a volume of re- 
miniscences. This should be interesting. 

Mr. Wipor is now engaged on a choral symphony. 


MADAME BELLE COLE is singing at Worcester Mass | 


Musical Festival. 
Rumour says Sir Arthur Sullivan is to be made a 


baronet. 
Mr. Basi. HARwoop has been appointed organist of 


’ Christ Church, Oxford, in place of Mr. Lloyd, who has 


been appointed Precentor at Eton. 

MADAME TREBELLI is dead. 

Mr. HENSCHEL will shortly conduct a symphony 
concert in Vienna. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is being raised for the widow of 
Edward Loder, 
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Accidentals. 


Mrs. KEYBOARD: ‘“ Why do you always sit at the 
hetel piano? You can’t play a note.” 
Old Stokes: ‘Neither can any one else while I am 


here,” 





GUARDIAN: ‘How does my niece get on with her 
music—is she making any progress ?” 

Musicus: “I regret to say she is not. Her time and 
fingering are very defective, and all I can do to correct 
them makes no impression on her. She will run the 
scales to suit herself.” 

Guardian: “She inherited that from her father. 
He was twenty years in the coal business.” 

‘“‘T want to be an angel,” 

Sang the preacher, soft and solemn. 
An editor in the audience cried: 

“ Put an ad. in our ‘want’ column.” 





A WELCOME HALLELUJAH.—Clara: “I never saw 
such a friendly choir. They stopped right in the middle 
of the anthem this morning to speak to me.” 

Aunt Huldah: “I didn’t notice it, my child.” 

Clara: “But they did. I wore my new cloak at 
church for the first time, and as soon as I came in, the 
choir sang ‘Hardly knew you’ two or three times.” 


Wuart relation is A to B in the ascending scale? A 
stepfather. 





A younG artist who lives in a boarding house wants 
to know how he can learn to play the violin without 
disturbing the otiier boarders. ‘Soap your bow, 
young man, soap your bow, and bathe the strings twice 
a day in sweet oil. Then you can sit up all night and 
play overtures, and nobody will mind it.” 





Mrs. Gapp: “ The new family next door to you 
must be purty well off; they’ve got a pianer.” 

Mrs. Gabb: “Huh! They don’t own it. It’s rented.” 

‘How d’ye know ?” 

“By the way they bang on it. Why, I’ve seen two 
of them playing on it at once.” 





Mrs. Musicmap: “Doctor, why is it that all the 
great pianists have such long, bushy hair ?” 

Dr. Savage (reflectively): “I presume it is to keep 
off the flies while they are performing.” 





Sims REEVES was recently asked. how he first came 
to sing with such splendid energy and expression his 
very popular song ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay.” He gave the 
interesting reply that it was in consequence of his own 
experience of a terrible storm during a sea journey 
which he once made between St. Katherine’s Dock 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WHEN Haydn received from the University of Oxford 
a‘doctor’s degree, which, since 1400, had been con- 
ferred on four persons only, he sent in acknowledgment 
a piece of music, which exhibited a perfect melody and 
accompaniment, whether read from the top, the bottom, 
or the sides, 








To any musical reader who knows the S¢. Paul, the 
chorus ‘‘How lovely are the messengers!” will be 
familiar, though he might be fairly pardoned for not 
recognising it under the title “How lonely are the 
passengers,” attributed to it by a Sussex newspaper 
critic. Then followed a glee, ‘The Cloud, Capt. 
Towers.” Captain Towers was printed as the per- 
former’s and not the composer's name, so that the 
confusion was complete, 














